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the necessary artificial balance. As a consequence, rats and lice flourish,
and the danger of epidemics of such diseases as typhus and bubonic
plague increases. In addition to all such factors is the fact that embattled
peoples usually experience a sharp decline in their housing and clothing
standards and become in time fatigued and undernourished and hence
more susceptible to disease.

A century ago diseases traceable to the conditions incidental to war
killed more fighting men than did bullets. Modern armies take infinite
precautions against disease, using in the most effective ways (since they
can be put into operation by fiat and are not dependent upon the whims
and fancies of individual soldiers) the various modern control techniques.
In fact, military application best demonstrates the potentialities of these
techniques and the inadequacy of their application by peacetime social
organization. Under the most adverse conditions, modern armies exercise
such complete control over the biological habitat that modern fighting
men seldom die of epidemic diseases. Similar measures are seldom pos-
sible, or at least are seldom taken, with the involved civilian populations.1
As a consequence, plague as well as famine may still follow in the wake
of war, as it once invariably did.

1 An interesting and suggestive exception was the way in which the American
Army checked an incipient epidemic of typhus among the civilian population of
Naples. After the surrender of the city to American forces, every citizen was thor-
oughly deloused with DDT, whether he approved of the treatment or not. See
Ti?ne, Nov. 8, 1943.